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Blues Traveler picked to perform at SMC 


Multi-platinum artists 
take stage on Nov. 4 


By Josh Kessler 
News Editor 


A concert series that has 


spanned nearly 25 years at St. 


Michael’s, promoting such acts at 
Phish, Strangefolk, Big Head 
Todd, Guster and George Clinton 
and the P-Funk All-Stars, . will 
continue this fall when Blues 
Traveler takes the stage. 

Plans for “An Evening With 
Blues Traveler” were unveiled 
Monday, although the opening 
band and start time for the show 
have not been determined. The 
band will play Nov. 4 at the Ross 
Sports Center, their second con- 
cert at the venue. Director of 
Student Activities Jennie 
Cernosia said the band sold out a 
show there in 1994. 

_ Tickets will go on sale begin- 


_ning Oct. 9 at St. Michael’s and 
University of Vermont book- 


stores. St. Michael’s students can 
pick up tickets for $12 and pur- 
chase as many as two tickets with 
their college ID. The general 
public will be charged $18. 
Nearly 3,000 tickets will be 
available. 

Chris Barber, an agent from 
Pretty Polly Productions, a con- 
cert promotion agency based in 
Waltham, Mass., aided the search 


for bands for a concert, which has 
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The memibers of Blues Traveler relax d 








g a photo shoot. From left: 


Tad Kinchla, Brendan Hill, John Popper, Chan Kinchla and Ben 
Wilson. The quintet will perform at the Ross Sports Center on Nov. 4. 


become a fall staple at St. 
Michael’s. The final choices for 
fall concert performers fell 
between Blues Traveler and The 
Roots. 

“When we did the poll on e- 
mails to see who people wanted, 
it was over a hundred people 
more wanted Blues Traveler,” 
said senior Katie Yacubian, secre- 


tary of programming for the 
Student Association. The vote, 
held for students during a 24- 
hour period between Sept. 23 and 
24, produced a result of 271 to 
134 in favor of Blues Traveler. 

“I know a lot of people who 
like them,” Yacubian said. 

After the vote, the school 
placed a $25,000 bid Sept. 25 to 













hoto courtesy of bluestraveler.com ¢ 






Concert Information 


Date 
@ Nov. 4 


Venue 
@ Ross Sports Center 


Capacity 
@ 3,000 


Time 
BTBA 


Ticket Prices 

@ $12 for SMC 
students 

m@ $18 for general 


get the band, Cernosia said. The 
band accepted the bid Oct. 4. 
An additional $8,000 will be 


needed to cover fees for produc- 


tion, advertising, security, T- 
shirts, ticket printing, electrical 
work, and buildings and grounds, 
Cernosia said. 

“The more expensive your 
shows, the more expensive to pro- 





duce,” Cernosia said. Hours of 
work will also be performed 
before and during the show. 

“It’s an incredible amount of 
work,” Cernosia said, “especially 
for the students involved. It’s like 
they’re carrying another class.” 

“We’re nowhere near the 
(capacity of) Tweeter Center or 
outdoor venues,” Cernosia said, 
but she expects to duplicate the 
sale of tickets for the school’s last 
two performers. Rusted Root sold 
out in 2000, and Dispatch nearly 
sold out last year. 

Blues Traveler’s stop in 
Colchester will be its fourth out 
of 12 dates, according to the 
band’s Web site. The tour will 
stretch from coast to coast and 
from Halloween through 
Thanksgiving. 

John Popper, the band’s front 
man, started the group as a high 
schooler in the mid-1980s. The 
band has employed a blues-rock 
mesh on its seven albums, includ- 
ing the 1994 multi-platinum 


- release four. The album includes 


such singles as “Run-Around” 
and “Hook.” 

Yacubian was encouraged by 
the students’ response to having a 
well-known band like Blues 
Traveler play at St. Michael’s. 
She said she thinks tickets will 


‘sell well both on campus and in 


the surrounding community. 

“T think it’s a band that a lot 
of people know, so it covers a 
general audience,” Yacubian 


Athletes continue success inside classroom 


By Josh Kessler 
News Editor 


Student-athletes appear to 
have it rough. While many stu- 
dents have the luxury of empty 
afternoons, student-athletes 
spend the time practicing for 
their next big game. The free 
time afforded to non-athletes is 
sometimes ample, while athletes 
try to cram homework sessions 
between training and classes. 

The grades the athletes have 
posted at St. Michael’s, however, 
are comparable to the rest of the 
student body. Their graduation 
rate over the past five years has 
been five percent higher than that 
of the overall student body. 

Chris Kenny, the school’s 
assistant athletic director, said the 
composite grade point average 
for student-athletes at St. 


Highest Division I! Graduation Rates 
for Scholarship Student-Athletes 


SCHOOL 


Assumption College (Mass.) 
University of Hawaii at Hilo 


St. Michael’s College 


Stonehill College (Mass.) 
Merrimack College (Mass.) 

St. Thomas Aquinas College (N.Y.) 
Holy Family College (Pa.) 

Le Moyne-Owen College (Tenn.) 
Goldey-Beacom College (Del.) 
Chaminade University (Hawaii) 


based on USA TODAY survey 


Michael’s last year was 2.92. The 
overall student population com- 
piled a 2.95 GPA. 





“They call these kids stu- 
dent-athletes for a reason: they’re 
students first, athletes second,” 


Kenny said. “We feel athletics 
plays a large role in complement- 
ing an education at SMC.” 

The highest GPA for a single 
team at St. Michael’s last year 
was the women’s tennis team, 
Kenny said, with higher than a 
3.50. Coach Steve LaTulippe, a 
middle school teacher in South 
Burlington for 30 years, said he 
tries to accommodate his student- 
athletes because he recognizes 
“they’re trying to get an educa- 
tion.” 

“Any time any one of the 
players on my team has an aca- 
demic issue I excuse them,” 
LaTulippe said. His players also 
bring books to matches, work on 
the bus and ask for extra help 
from teachers, efforts which aid 
their academic standing. 


See ATHLETES, Page 3 
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3:22 a.m. Fire at Sloane Hall 
11:59 a.m. 
11:32 p.m. 
11:40 p.m. 
11:42 p.m. 
11:47 p.m. 
11:55 p.m. 


12:15 a.m. 
12:16 a.m. 
12:33 a.m. 
12:39 a.m. 
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FUN FACT 


Before their loss Saturday 
against Stonehill College, the 
SMC field hockey team had won 
11 straight regular season 
Northeast-10 Conference 
games at Doc Jacobs Field since 
September 1999. 













Friday, Sept. 27 
3:29 a.m. Safety incident at Hamel Hall 
11:55 p.m. Animal complaint at Alumni Hall 


Saturday, Sept. 28 
1:30 a.m. Odor violation at Alumni Hall 
2:09 a.m. Medical assistance at 400s Townhouses 
2:30 a.m. Drunkenness at Lyons Hall 


Sunday, Sept. 29 
Vandalism at Alumni Hall 
Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 
Complaint along Vermont 15 
Alarm at Alumni Hail 
1:08 a.m. Complaint along Vermont 15 
1:14 a.m. Drunkenness at Ryan Hall 













1:18 a.m. 
1:24 a.m. 
1:47 a.m. 
2:10 a.m. 
3:54 a.m. 
5:10 a.m. 
8:43 a.m. 
3:00 p.m. 
9:37 p.m. 


Fire alarm at Cashman Hall 

Disorderly conduct at Bergeron Center 
Alcohol violations along College Parkway 
Vandalism at Alumni Hall 

Vandalism at Ryan Hall 

Vandalism at Ryan Hall 


§:55 a.m. 
8:35 p.m. 
9:47 p.m. 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Sept. 27-Oct. 3 security reports. Courtesy of the St. Michael’s College Office of Security. 


Alcohol violation at Ryan Hall 


Disorderly conduct at 300s Townhouses 


Disorderly conduct at Hodson Hall 


Medical assistance at 100s Townhouses 
Suspicious persons at Ross Sports Center 
Suspicious persons at Ross Sports Center 


Noise complaint at Founders Hall 
Complaint at Senior Hall 
Suspicious persons at Alumni Hall 


Monday, Sept. 30 
Escort to Purtill Hall 
Safety incident at Prevel Hall 
Odor violation at Joyce Hall 


Tuesday, Oct. 1 


12:04 a.m. Noise complaint at Purtill Hall 
5:59 a.m. Escort to president’s house 

9:45 a.m. Theft along College Parkway 
10:20 a.m. Escort to off-campus location 


11:59 a.m. Parking complaint at Alliot Hall 


2:04 p.m. 





12:03 p.m. Escort to off-campus location 


Towed vehicle at Founders Hall 


Self-defense courses instill 
knowledge, empowerment 


By Andrea-Sarada Spengler 
Staff Writer 


Student security has been a 
major concern at St. Michael’s 
since the attempted abduction of 
a South Korean student in 
September. The Women’s Center 
responded by sponsoring self- 
defense classes over the past two 
Sunday afternoons in the Tarrant 
Recreation Center. 

To ensure students would get 
professional advice, Steve 
Barrett of the KOJO Academy of 
Taekwon-Do in Williston led the 
sessions. 

Students explored a number 
of topics during the classes, 
Women’s Center Coordinator 
Tori Comer said. The main pur- 
pose of the workshops was to 
teach students to be aware of 
their surroundings and provide 
them with easy ways of escaping 
dangerous situations. 

Participants were also taught 
simple techniques to distract the 
attacker in order to away, Comer 
said. 

Students also engaged in role 
playing, which some found to be 
helpful. 

“Some of the instructor’s 
martial arts students would play 
the attacker,” said first-year stu- 
dent Becky Michaud, who partic- 
ipated in the first workshop. 
“Since these role plays were basi- 
cally one-on-one, they were 
extremely beneficial.” 

Michaud said she found the 
class to be useful because it not 
only taught her basic moves, such 
as poking the attacker in the eyes 
and running away, but also pro- 
vided awareness. 

“We learned street smarts; 
for example, to put your hair up 
so people can’t grab it,” Michaud 
said. 

Other participants agreed 
that the class was helpful and the 
tools they learned made them feel 
more secure. 

First-year student Megan 
Allen said she felt empowered by 


learning techniques that could 
neutralize an attacker’s power. 
“Now I can do more than just 
cry for help and hope that some- 
body will hear me,” Allen said. “I 
really liked the fact that it was a 
realistic class. We didn’t learn 
how to disarm or fight, but rather 
how to break away and run.” 
While the vast majority of 


students in the classes were ° 


women — 26 of the 28 partici- 
pants were female — Director of 
Safety and Security Peter Soons 
emphasized that self-defense 
classes can help educate men. 

“Although people tend to 
think of self-defense as some- 
thing for women, I do not want to 
discount the benefits for men,” 
Soons said. 

Soons said he strongly 
encourages all students to take 
self-defense classes. 

“T think that self-defense 
classes are a very good means to 
empower students,” he said. 

The cost of empowerment 
has been $200 per session for the 
Women’s Center this year. It 
received sponsorship and $100 
per session from the Student 
Association for the classes, but 
came up with the rest itself. 

“Since the classes are profes- 
sionally done, it is very costly for 
the Women’s Center to put them 
on for free,” Comer said. 

Due to costs, no self-defense 
workshops are planned in the 
near future. However, if students 
express interest in more self- 
defense classes, the Women’s 
Center will consider additional 
classes, Comer said. 

In the wake of the attempted 
abduction, some students have 
taken advantage of the opportu- 
nity to become familiar with 
some of the basic self-defense 
techniques. 

“I always thought it would 
be beneficial to know some sim- 
ple moves,” Michaud said, “and 
what happened in September just 
gave it more incentive.” 















2:10 p.m. Animal complaint at McCarthy Arts Center 
3:09 p.m. Parking complaint at Senior Hall 

5:21 p.m. Parking complaint at Ryan Hall 

7:11 p.m. Vehicle lockout at Hodson Hall 

7:35 p.m. Crime prevention at Alliot Hall 

8:34 p.m. Fire alarm on campus 

8:53 p.m. Alarm at Linnehan Hall 









Wednesday, Oct. 2 
1:24 a.m. Suspicious persons at Durick Library 
1:37 a.m. Suspicious persons at Alliot Hall 
10:30 a.m. Towed vehicle at McCarthy Arts Center 
4:20 p.m. Suspicious persons on North Campus 
7:54 p.m. Vandalism at 100s Townhouses 
9:46 p.m. Escort to off-campus location 
9:48 p.m. Medical assistance at 300s Townhouses 
10:27 p.m. Noise complaint at Hodson Hall 











Thursday, Oct. 3 
1:58 a.m. Noise complaint at Ethan Allen Apartments 
9:52 a.m. Theft at 300s Townhouses parking lot 
7:14 p.m. Vehicle lockout at Alliot Hall 
11:59 p.m. Medical assistance at Joyce Hall 












This Week in History 


Courtesy of historychannel.com 


@ Oct. 10, 1845 - The U.S. Naval Academy opens its 
doors for 50 students in Annapolis, Md. 


@ Oct. 11, 1968 - Apollo 7 launches with Walter M. 
Schirra Jr., Donn F. Eisele and Walter Cunningham on 
board. The trio orbit the earth for 11 days. 


@ Oct. 12, 1492 - Italian explorer Christopher 
Columbus lands in the Americas after sailing across the 
Atlantic Ocean while searching for East Asia. 


B® Oct. 14, 1912 - Presidential candidate Theodore 
Roosevelt is shot during a speech in Milwaukee. 


@ Oct. 14, 1947 - US. Air Force Capt. Chuck Yeager 
becomes the first human to break the sound barrier. 


@ Oct. 14, 1964 - Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. receives the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 


Gsaltty, Creative Fare at Fair Prices. 


"A Wrinkle Of Jazz” 


The Biltmore Grill’s First Theme Might Of The Yeart 
Call for reservations, to guarantee a good time! 


10/4~ Detoratora 
10/4. Biltmore Grill's First Theme Night 


SMC’s Favorite New Restaurant! 
As always, KNIGHTCARD accepted: 


"WO FOR TUESDAYS! 


FREE MEAL 
COP DQUAL OR LESSER YALE 


* 
i 
i 
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1 
With the purchase of f lanck or dinzer meal. | 
Please let server know before ordering, 
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Located at 115 Se. Paul Street across from City Hall Part. 
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News 





ATHLETES: Games 
are overshadowed 
in favor of academics 


Continued from Page 1 


St. Michael’s as a whole was 
also mentioned recently by USA 
TODAY for the academic stand- 
ing of their scholarship student- 
athletes. 

USA TODAY released a sur- 
vey last week listing St. 
Michael’s as one of only four 
Division II schools in the nation 
that graduated all of its scholar- 
ship student-athletes who. were 
first-year students in 1995. 

“To have a graduation rate 
like this, and to strive for one bet- 
ter, can only happen in a very 
supportive academic environ- 
ment, Kenny said. “Our faculty 
are, by and large, very fair when 
it comes to working with a stu- 
dent-athlete’s schedule. 

Our membership in the 
Northeast-10 Conference pro- 
vides conflicts with road trips.” 
As long as the faculty is aware of 
the conflicts and the student-ath- 
letes are putting forth effort in 
completing work and attending 
class, Kenny said he thinks the 
student-athletes should receive 
proper grades. 

Registrar John Sheehey was 
also impressed by the 100 percent 
graduation rate of the 1995 class 
of first-year scholarship students. 

“You can’t do any better 
than that,” Sheehey said. “That 
shows that people who come here 
can succeed ... and reach their 
goals. Ideally, the way we play 
sports here, we feel sports should- 
n't infringe on the academic 
progress of students here.” 

Of the 270 schools polled by 
USA TODAY, only St. Michael’s, 
the University of Hawaii at Hilo, 
and NE-10 counterparts 
Assumption College and 
Stonehill College saw:all of their 
1995 first-year scholarship stu- 
dents receive diplomas. 

Director of Institutional 
Research John Kulhowvick said 
students reported in the survey 
were given a maximum of six 
years to graduate. Transfer stu- 
dents were also given credit for 
graduating from their original 
school. 

“There are some students 
who leave here short of gradua- 
tion,” Sheehey said. Some trans- 
fer while others need to tend to 
special situations, he said. 

While some students and stu- 
dent-athletes leave the college, 
most basketball players stay 
since basketball is the only sport 
at St. Michael’s that offers athlet- 
ic scholarships. 

Thus, the 100 percent gradu- 
ation rate from the 1995 first- 
year student class covered seven 
basketball players, the most dur- 
ing a five-year period from 1992 
through 1996... 

Of the scholarship students 
in those five first-year classes, 
only one out of 24 students did 


“We have student- 
athletes. The word 
‘student’ is in there as 
much as the word 
‘athlete.’”’ 


Registrar John Sheehey 


not graduate, Kulhowvick said, 
good for a 96 percent graduation 
rate. The graduation rate of stu- 
dent-athletes at the college dur- 
ing that time was 83 percent 
while the overall rate was 76 per- 
cent. 

“We would like to see (the 
overall rate) higher,” Sheehey 
said. “I think that ideally we’d be 
right around (80 percent).” 

Kulhowvick said 76 percent 
is still higher than the graduation 
rate posted by colleges similar to 
St. Michael’s, which is around 66 
percent. In order for student-ath- 
letes to exceed that percentage, 
Sheehey said student-athletes 
need to be more organized than 
the average college student. 

“Someone told me once that 
they have to be better at schedul- 
ing their time,” Sheehey said. 
“They have to work harder at 
staying up with all the responsi- 


‘bilities. ’ve had athletes tell me 


they are better academically 
when their sport is in season.” 

Senior basketball player Liz 
LeFebvre agreed with Sheehey’s 
assessment. 

“T just think with sports, time 
management is a_ necessity,” 
LeFebvre said. “I think sports 
make you find your time man- 
agement. Just because you have a 
limited amount, you have to 
budget your time wisely.” 

Kenny said when student- 
athletes arrive at St. Michael’s, 
they are immediately told how 
important a good academic per- 
formance is at the college. 

“Those students are more 
engaged in their college experi- 
ence, Sheehey said, “(but) I 
think athletes are expected to go 
to class and achieve at the same 
level (of those) who aren’t ath- 
letes.” 

Sheehey said that some big 
Division | schools treat their ath- 
letic squads as farm teams for 
professional sports, and that they 
emphasize athletics over aca- 
demics. 

“Here, we’re not like that,” 
Sheehey said. “We have student- 
athletes, The word ‘student’ is in 
there as much as the word ‘ath- 
lete.”” 


USING NEW IDEAS 


TO PRESERVE VERMONT’S QUALITY OF LIFE 


DAVID MIKE 
ELLENBOGEN & FLANAGAN 


will work for: 
e Universal Health Care for all Vermonters 
e Tough enforcement of environmental laws 
e Lower prescription drug prices 
-e Sensible transportation solutions 
e Uncoupling education funding from property taxes 
ELLENBOGEN & FLANAGAN 
FOR STATE REPRESENTATIVES DISTRICT 7-1 


Call 878-6641 
VOTE TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


Paid for by Ellenbogen for State Representative, Ann Doubleday, Treasurer 








HTTP: 7 7 JOURNALISM.SMCVT.EDU/ ECHO 
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Opinion 





Editorial 
Sex and the campus 


SEX! SEX! Read all about it! 

Although their headlines are a bit more creative, this 
is essentially the subject that sells most magazines these days. 
Sex tips, sex quizzes and sexy models seduce readers from the 
covers of Cosmopolitan and Elle. Sure, sex sells, but can it 
also save? 

With the overwhelming influence and availability of 
the Internet comes the up-to-the-second possibilities of online 
media. But let’s not forget about traditional print journalism. 
National news dailies and even lowly college weeklies will, 
we hope, always have their place in the world of media. We 
might just have to work a little harder to keep our circulation 
up, and some papers are getting down and dirty to keep their 
readers happy. 

The Yale Daily News, the newspaper of Yale 
University, recently began featuring a sex columnist between 
its pages. Yale junior Natalie Krinsky is the Carrie Bradshaw 
of the Yale campus and she is single-handedly fluffing up 
readership. 

According to a recent New York Times article, this 
new media trend is not unique to the Yale campus. Sex 
columns similar to Yale’s are popping up all over the country 
at schools like the University of California at Berkeley and 
New York University. 

Under the powerful global influence of fast technolo- 
gy, it’s become more convenient to log onto a computer than 
pick up a newspaper, so I can see how a sex column could be 
just the thing to spice up what some see as old-fashioned news. 
But it seems as though all areas of Western popular media cul- 
ture are resorting to sex to boost entertainment value. 
Magazines, movies, music, advertising, television, sports and 
now newspapers are exploiting sex to get noticed. It’s all part 
of the commercialization of our culture in an attempt to enter- 
tain rather than inform. In a respectable college newspaper, 
the news should be able to stand by itself. Strengthen report- 
ing rather than sexual content. The headlines should leap off 
the pages, not the overt sexual content. 

Many St. Michael’s students have sex and I’m sure 
many of them could benefit from some helpful tips. A sex col- 
umn in a Catholic college newspaper would certainly be the 
ultimate testament to free speech and freedom of the press. 
However, St. Michael’s probably won’t even get the chance. 
On a campus where birth control literature is minimal and dis- 
cussion of abortion and safe sex practices taboo — forget about 
free condoms — sex and the campus media is a long way away. 

So, is The Defender going to start featuring a sex 
columnist alongside the Advice Guru? It’s unlikely, but not 
because of campus policies. A small campus newspaper like 
The Defender relies on the strength of its reporting, the diver- 
sity of its stories and fun, creative additions to maintain read- 
ership. Going the way of sex would indicate a decline in the 
integrity of our publication. Sex columns are fun, but their 
rising popularity is a last-ditch effort to attract people who 
stopped reading newspapers as soon as the media began caring 
more about entertainment than news. 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Photo of the week 





Photo by Cate Westberg 


The Shenandoah Shakespeare Express performed “The Merry Wives of Windsor’in McCarthy Arts Center 
on Monday and Tuesday nights. Cast members include (from left) Frank Arrington (Falstaff), Kip Pierson 
(Mistress Quickly) and Tyler Woods (Fenton). 


Study: Graduate education can result in higher salaries 


By Michael Kuhlmann 
The Daily Aztec 


SAN DIEGO - A study 
reveals that graduate students can 
demand up to $78,000 in starting 
salaries compared with under- 
graduates earning barely half. 

According to Beta Research, 


' students pursuing a masters of 


business administration degree 
with an emphasis in technology 
can expect these top-notch dol- 
lars. The survey, which discov- 
ered this dramatic fiscal gap, was 
conducted in New York by 450 
hiring managers. 

San Diego State University’s 
business students earn between 
$28,740 and $65,000 with a 
bachelor’s degree in a traditional 
field such as accounting and 
finance, according to the Career 
Services Web site. 

Information and decision 
systems professor Jim Lackritz 
said big areas in the job market 
include managing a company’s 
information center, networking, 
dealing with security issues and 
consulting. 

“I have a good idea about 
starting salaries in the tech and 
non-tech areas,” Accenture con- 


sultant and SDSU alumni John 
Nemeth said. “In my experience, 
an IDS graduate may command 
around $50,000. In this current 
economic market, I would be sur- 
prised to hear of someone receiv- 
ing $78,000 for a starting salary 
who graduated from SDSU.” 

The degree is primarily used 
to get the first interview, but 
skills are what matter most. 
Knowledge and problem-solving 
skills are acquired and refined in 
the MBA program and are used 
in the workforce as opposed to 
the degree’s reputation or pres- 
tige; Nemeth's SDSU MBA, for 
example, places him in the 
$70,000-$90,000 income brack- 
et. 

Some may wonder why 
more money lies in the technolo- 
gy fields. The answer is supply 
and demand. 

Since technology is here to 
stay and continues to grow in use 
and sophistication, there will 
always be a need for technology 
and thus a need for a tech work- 
force, Lackritz said. 

“If companies could pay the 
same amount of money for tech 
managers as journalists (for 
example), they would, but for 


that money, they can’t get the job 
done right and in technology, the 
inability to have the system work 
at capacity is a huge loss for a 
company,” he said. 

Most full-time students 
attain their MBA within two 
years — on top of the average six | 
years it takes a student to com- 
plete a bachelor’s degree. By 
investing these additional years, 
an MBA can provide substantial 
long-termbenefits, Interim MBA 
Program Coordinator Kristin 
Barron said. 

“I will pursue an MBA, 
because despite the year or two of 
school, I know in the long run the 
extra time will be worth the extra 
salary,” management junior Matt 
Goss said. 

In Spring 2002, a total of 
752 students enrolled in the MBA 
and Master of Science Business 
Administration. 

“People need a competitive 
edge especially in a slower econ- 
omy,’ she said. “The MBA is 
designed to provide students with 
fundamental business skills and 
will usually afford students with 
the opportunity to pursue a suc- 
cessful career that they will 
enjoy.” 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What’s your weirdest habit? 












“Brush my hair from 
back to front.” 


Patrick Asaba, ’06 


“TI sometimes snap 
my fingers when I 
walk and think.” 








Adam Thomas, '03 


et chew plastic : 
spoons. I have a 
whole bag of them.” 





Katie Marcus, 06 







“My TV is set to 
wake me up to CNN 
every morning.” — 





Andy Beaulieu, 05 





“TI can’t sleep with 
my feet under the 
covers.” 








Meg Manley, ’05 


“T always check the 
coin slots in pay 
phones whenever I 
walk by.” 











Janet Colby ’04 
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Kimmel 
talks 
sex 


By Jen Butson 
Staff Writer 


Kimmel spoke Thursday, 
Sept. 26, to nearly 300 students 
in Ross Sports Center. A profes- 
sor at the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook, 
Kimmel is a national expert on 
men and masculinity. Using only 
raw statistics, he often causes his 
audiences to laugh about their 
own sexuality. 

“It’s the demographics of 
college. You will never again be 
in a place with so many sexually 
active unmarried people in your 


life,” sociologist Michael 
Kimmel said. 
Kimmel argued that 


women’s increased sex drive is 
evidence that they are enjoying 
more autonomy in their lives. 
“Men were sure that the sexual 
revolution was about men. No. 
Women now feel that they’re 
entitled to pleasure. They can 
get horny, have sex,” Kimmel 
said. 

According to Kimmel’s sta- 
tistics, 92 percent of American 
women over 25 years old now 
masturbate, while in the 1940s 
that number was 42 percent. 

To the question of masturba- 
tion, senior Joe Chester said, 
“That they’re more in touch with 
themselves means they’re more 
apt to be in touch with everyone 
else around — society, govern- 
ment.” 

Three areas of culture are 
directly affected by the sexual 
revolution — work, family and 
relationships, Kimmel said. 

“Women made gender visi- 
ble; it is one of the axes with 
which we build our own identi- 
ty,” he said. 

With social changes, there is 
an increasing rate of disappoint- 
ment Kimmel said. Women are 
expecting more from their part- 
ners. 

Kimmel supported this idea 
with facts from a Gallup Poll 
claiming that in 1970, two-thirds 
of women said men were basi- 
cally kind and considerate, com- 
pared with 38 percent now. 

Although women’s ideolo- 
gies have changed in the past 30 
years, men’s have remained the 
same Kimmel said. He ridiculed 
the ideological rules of man- 
hood, claiming that men are 
likened to inanimate objects like 
pillars and rocks. He also sug- 
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gested that people with power 
rarely notice the discrepancies in 
equality. Pointing to himself, he 
said he was the picture of objec- 
tivity, and “that’s why it’s impor- 
tant to wear a tie. It is the epito- 
me of Western belief; one end is 
a noose and the other end points 
to my genitals.” 

Speaking about STDs, 
Kimmel said, “I have nothing 
against abstinence, but as public 
policy, it’s a disaster.” He 
addressed the fact that AIDS is 
the most gender-based disease 
ever, and linked it to men’s ide- 
ologies. “To men, safe sex is an 
oxymoron. ‘Safe’ is warm and 
cuddly. When men hear ‘safe 
sex,’ they hear ‘stop having sex 
like men,’” Kimmel said. 

In response to Kimmel’s 
claim, first-year student Becky 
Michaud said, “I think some men 
do think like that, although it’s 
ridiculous.” 

Kimmel argues that men 
need to “eroticize responsibility” 
in order to have safe sex, while 
women see safety as a necessity. 

“T think that going on a date 
is much safer than parties 
because going on a date, you are 
not expected to get drunk,” sen- 
ior Katie Healey said. “There are 
more expectations of hooking up 
(at parties) rather than on a 
date.” 

A woman’s knowledge that 
her boundaries are respected is 
the most important aspect of her 
own sexual identity, Kimmel 
said. “When there is not one 
woman on campus afraid to go to 
a party this weekend or work 
late in the library, then women 
can be free.” 

Holding up a red plastic uri- 
nal splashguard, Kimmel 
addressed the men in the audi- 
ence. “We are not wild animals. 
We could stop rape tonight.” 

He explained that splash- 
guards have been placed in the 
men’s bathrooms of Wake 
Forest, Penn State and Duke 
University. “You hold the power 
to stop rape in your hand,” is 
written on them. 

Michaud said, “Unfor- 
tunately, some men would think 
of this as a joke, but if you keep 
reminding men that they have 
the power to stop rape, they 
might actually realize.” 


* KNIGHT CARD * 
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Creating 
resume 
invaluable 
to seniors 


By Craig Hagedorn 
Staff Writer 


With graduation less than 
seven months away, some in this 
year’s senior class are beginning - 
to think about organizing their 
resumes and sending out applica- 
tions in hopes of landing a job 
after graduation. 

Many _ recruiters have 
already began to review applica- 
tions. 

“This is the accounting sea- 
son,” said Chris Clary of the 
Student Resource Center. 
“During our spring semester 
they’re doing taxes, not hiring. 
This is their recruiting time.” 

As for other fields, Clary 
strongly recommends that stu- 
dents don’t postpone the applica- 
tion process. 

Last year’s graduates were 
slightly hampered by a recessive 
economy, Clary said and many 
people that began the process 
late are still looking for jobs now. 

Despite this, Clary said she 
has reason to be optimistic for 
this year’s senior class. 

“There has been a renewed 
interest by recruiters for the 
spring,” Clary said. She said 
that this fall there’s been a “a lot 
of traffic and a lot of job offers. 
Many groups that we didn’t have 
last year have already made a 
commitment with us this year (to 
interview on campus).” 

However, Clary said, this 
doesn’t guarantee job offers. 
Ensuring that students get those 
offers means including relevant 
experience and recommenda- 
tions along with a resume, Clary 
said. 

Students should ask them- 
selves, “Is my experience related 
to the job target? Have I includ- 
ed transferable skills?” Clary 
Continued from Page 6 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
An ex-girlfriend or boyfriend will show up una- 
nounced sometime soon. It’s up to you whether 
it’s a nice visit, or a nightmare. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

One of your friends continually hooks up with 
attractive people and you’re starting to get jeal- 
ous. Just remember, it’s the quality of the dates 
you go on, not the quantity. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

You don’t seem to be spending a lot of money 
these days, but you always seem broke. Try sav- 
ing some. You may need it for some important 
matters soon. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Mood swings are controlling you this month and 
your friends aren’t cool with it. Open up and let 
them know what’s bothering you, or they’II start 
walking away. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug 22) 
You’re going to throw a big party soon; make 
sure you’re prepared for all the inevitabilities. 


VIRGO: (Aug 23-Sept 22) 

If you’re not the gambling type, you will be 
soon. If you are, have your friends hide your 
money, otherwise it'll vanish before you know 
it. 


LIBRA: (Sept 23-Oct 22) 

A relationship conflict is causing you to be out 
of sorts. Consider consulting an objective per- 
son on the matter. 


SCORPIO: (Oct 23-Nov 21) 

Whether you live in a dorm, a townhouse, or an 
apartment, a major overhaul is in order. Clean 
up and make your place presentable. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov 22-Dec 21) 

People have a way of lying about important 
things, especially to you. Make sure your trust 
in certain people is well founded. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec 22-Jan 19) 

You have friends that like to live vicariously. 
While that can be lots of fun, it can also land 
you in tough spots. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan 20-Feb 18) 
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Photo by Luke Hudak 
Journalism students use digital editing equipment and new computer software in the St. Edmund’s 211 lab. 


Computer Crunch 


By Allison Lazarz 
Staff Writer 


The St. Edmund’s 211 com- 
puter lab was once one of the 
busiest on campus. This year’s 
addition of state-of-the-art equip- 
ment and priority status for jour- 
nalism majors has upset some stu- 
dents. 

The lab is no longer a public 
place for students. Journalism 
majors and minors have priority 
when it comes to using the lab. In 
the past, students could walk into 
the lab and use it at their leisure 
but many are now unable to log 
on to the computers in St. 
Edmund’s 211. 

Junior Dave O’Brien, an ele- 
mentary education and psycholo- 
gy major, said he is particularly 
angry that he can no longer 
access the computers in the lab. 
“T am upset about St. Ed’s 211, 
being a non-journalism major, 
since it has always been my 
favorite lab to use,” O’Brien said. 
O’Brien often used the scanners 
to send pictures through e-mail 
and can no longer do so. 

Sarah Payson, a sophomore 
theater major, is also frustrated 
with the restrictions of the lab. 
“Are only music majors allowed 
to use the recital hall? Are only 
theater majors allowed to use the 
stage? They are all open to the 


students on campus, as should the 
labs,” Payson said. “There is no 
reason why the resources in the 
211 lab.should be restricted. It 
isn’t equipment that only the 
journalism people would be 
versed in using or even require 
any specific training,” she said. 

Junior Philippe Charles, an 
IT student assistant, said the lab is 
not restricted to journalism 
majors and minors, but at this 
time it is “set aside for the jour- 
nalism department to use.” 

Journalism professor Jon 
Hyde has advocated for a new lab 
for a long time and is pleased to 
see that everything is running 
smoothly. Hyde explained that 
the lab is classified as a “digi- 
tal/multimedia lab” so journalism 
students are typically the only 
ones who use it. 

Hyde said the lab is a “limit- 
ed use” lab because it relies on a 
different Windows operating sys- 
tem than the rest of the computers 
on campus. Instead of using 
WindowsNT, the computers in St. 
Edmund’s 211 have 
Windows2000 which allows USB 
and Firewire connections. Such 
connections allow digital and still 
video camera images to be down- 
loaded very quickly. This is use- 
ful for journalism students, many 
of whom have memory-intense 
digital. imaging projects for class- 


es within their major. These 
machines are set up for memory- 
intensive work, Hyde said. 

The new computers are also 
on a different server from the 
rest of the computers on campus. 
The St. Edmund’s 211 computers 
run off of the Mikenet2 server. 

Because they are on a differ- 
ent network, students need to 
establish a new username and 
password to log onto the system, 
Charles said. 

Hyde has been working for 
the past couple of years to get the 
lab up and running. 

“It’s really a high-tech lab 
that has been customized to 
make digital imaging, video, 
photo, and multimedia produc- 
tion easier to do,” Hyde said. 
He said it took a lot of time to 
research all of the hardware and 
software that would be necessary 
to make the lab operate smooth- 
ly. 

Many journalism majors and 
minors said they appreciate the 
priority they have with the new 
lab equipment because much of 
the technology is necessary to 
meet assignment due dates. 

Junior Cherise LaPine, a 
journalism major, said she is 
Continued from Page 7 
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LABS: Issues of use 


grateful to have a lab where she 
can go to get her work done. 

“Previously, we had assign- 
ments that we could only do ona 
small number of campus com- 
puters, and the open-lab policy 
meant that people were using 
those computers. It got frustrat- 
ing because we needed specific 
machines, whereas the people 
using those machines could have 
completed their tasks anywhere 
else on campus,” LaPine said. 

Junior Jamie Palmer, a jour- 
nalism minor, said she agrees 
with LaPine. 

“T think it definitely gives 
more of an opportunity to jour- 
nalism majors and minors so (the 
computers are) not taken up by 
other students when deadlines 
need to be met,” she said. 

Professor Hyde praises the 
lab for another reason. 

“St. Mike’s is really fortu- 
nate to have this kind of resource 
because it gives people the 
opportunity to do some really 
complex digital editing,’ Hyde 
said. 

Journalism professor Kim 
berly Sultze uses the lab to teach 
digital photography and new 
media classes, and Hyde was 
able to offer a new class this 
year, digital film and television, 
because of the new technology 
available in the lab. Hyde said he 
believes digital design classes 
such as these will prove to be 
useful for students as they enter 
the working world. 

“The lab is a great teaching 
space,” Hyde said. “Communi 
cation is crucial for any comput- 
er-oriented course work.” 
Because the lab allows students 
to work on the computers, but 
also allows them to break away 
and interact with one another 


if you’re buying overpackaged or throwaway products, 


and with professors, Hyde said 
the 211 lab is one of the best 
teaching spaces for computer 
work. “It’s really the human side 
that’s important,” he said. 

Along with a faster Internet 
connection and the ability to 
download images quickly, the 
computer lab also has DVD 
burners, used in journalism class- 
es to create videos, and mini dig- 
ital video decks, which are used 
for editing video images. 

In addition to the transfor- 
mation of the lab in St. Edmund’s 
Hall, the computer lab in 
Jeanmarie 166 has been trans- 
formed into a private lab. This 
lab, now called the Halsted Lab, 
works off the Linux operating 
system, as opposed to the campus 
Windows system. 

The Halsted Lab was funded 
in part through a donation by 
Mark Barrenechea, a_ St. 
Michael’s alumnus. It is a spe- 
cialized teaching lab that was 
created to support computer sci- 
ence and mathematics classes. 
Linda Halsted, a member of the 
St. Michael’s computer science 
department, said this lab is bene- 
ficial because the Linux system 
is, “widely used in the industry 
for servers, so it gives students 
experience on another operating 
system.” 

Despite fewer full-use com- 
puter labs campus, Joann Trottier 
of Information Technology says 
there are no immediate plans to 
install more computers at St. 
Michael’s. Students can access 
public computer labs in Cheray 
211, Durick Library 327 and 
148, Jeanmarie 140 and 142, and 
St. Edmund’s 111. 
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RESUME: The key to a good job 


said. She also included volun- 
tary leadership and eagerness in 
student activities as valuable 
qualities. Even non-job-related 
volunteer work could show an 
employer willingness to be 
involved in the community. 

Recommendations from for- 
mer employers, college profes- 
sors, coaches and others who 
might have had contact with the 
student in a working environ- 
ment are the most persuasive. 

“Avoid personal references 
from friends or neighbors,” Clary 
said. “Networking is a powerful 
way to get a job. We offer some- 
thing called the Career Advisory 
Network. It’s made up of alumni 
all over the world who volunteer 
to get SMC students jobs.” 

Ann Giombetti, director of 


Don't Share Your Wild! 


_ Sharing contact fen. Spread mico-ore: 


Contacts With Anyore Contact lenis 


M.O.V.E. said she suggests a 
year of service as another way to 
strengthen a resume. 

“It can offer depth in your 
field, and even if the service is 
not related to your job search, it 
shows your employer that you’re 
active,” Giombetti said. 

For those who have less time 
on their schedule, the M.O.V.E. 
program offers many opportuni- 
ties for a week of service. “I’ve 
had many cases where only a 
week of service becomes a life- 
changing event for students and 
extends into a year,” Giombetti 
said. 

Jeff Vincent of the Student 
Affairs Office and also from the 
Jesuit Volunteer Corps offers a 
similar year of service. Though it 
is more selective, students can 
choose programs throughout the 


hyprotica 


country. 

Even with these experi- 
ences, Clary warns, many com- 
mon mistakes can weaken a 
resume, 

“Avoid putting personal 
information in your resume. This 
can have negative connotations,” 
Clary said. Even including 
harmless information like hob- 
bies or preferences could possi- 
bly offend an employer. “You 
can’t read minds. It’s always best 
to stay on the conservative side.” 

It is never too early for jun- 
iors and underclassmen to start 
the process. Clary urges under- 
classmen to contact a career 
counselor. “The sooner they do, 
the more time they’ll have to 
explore what exdttly they need 
to do.” 
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Outdoors 





By Brian Clifford 
Staff Writer 


Todd Wright awoke sudden- 
ly, straining in the darkness of the 
three-sided shelter, wondering 
what the low-pitched clumping 
noise was. The answer became 
clear when he found himself in a 
stare-down with a young male 
moose. 

“He couldn’t fit his head in 
the shelter with his full rack,” 
said Wright, director of the 
Wilderness Program at St. 
Michael’s. 

Animal encounters such as 
these are common for hikers on 
the Long Trail, the most-traveled 
hiking trail in Vermont and the 
oldest long-distance hiking trail 
in America. 

The Long Trail stretches 270 
miles across the main ridge of the 
Green Mountains, from the 
Massachusetts-Vermont border to 
Canada. Along the way it winds 
up the state’s highest peaks and 
through diverse backcountry 
areas, providing hikers with var- 
ied terrain to explore. 

The northern regions of the 
trail are higher in elevation and 
contain alpine zones where harsh 
weather inhibits vegetation 
growth. Such areas include the 
peaks of Mount Mansfield, 
Camels Hump and Mount 
Abraham. The southern regions 
are slightly lower in elevation 
and contain thicker vegetation. 

Todd Wright hiked the trail 
end-to-end in 1995 and 1997. He 
prefers the northern half of the 
trail for its alpine zones. “The 
terrain is a little bit more 
rugged,” Wright said. 

English professor Kerry Shea 
is another end-to-end hiker of the 
Long Trail. She also marks a dis- 
tinction between the north and 
south. 

“It is difficult in the north; you 
can cover more miles*in the 
south,” Shea said. 

The average estimated time 
it takes to hike the trail end-to- 
end is 26 to 30 days, according to 
the Green Mountain Club. 

James P. Taylor, founder of 
the GMC, conceived the idea of 
the Long Trail in 1909, and the 
club built the trail between 1910 
and 1930. The GMC maintains 
the trails year-round, hiring 30 to 
60 seasonal staff members and 
receiving help from 700 to 900 
volunteers annually. 

‘Maintenance is difficult 
because many sections follow 
natural riverbeds and are prone to 
erosion. According to the GMC, 
damage is also caused by the 





Take a hike 


The Long Trail provides motivated hikers the opportunity 
to experience America’s oldest long-distance hiking trail 


Animal encounters 
are common for 
hikers on the Long 
Trail, the most- 
traveled hiking trail 
in Vermont and the 
oldest long-distance 
hiking trail in 
America. 


200,000 people who hike the trail 
every year. 

Vermont weather also plays a 
significant role in the condition of 
the trail. This summer’s drought 
dried up water sources at some of 
the 70 GMC-built shelters, mak- 
ing fire a threat. However, the 
dry conditions never lead to a 
serious blaze. 

“Given the kind of weather 
events that we get, the mainte- 
nance is incredible,” Shea said. 

Pete Ketcham, trail super- 
visor at the GMC, says hikers 
should feel fortunate that they 
have such a _ great natural 
resource to enjoy, but they should 
remember to be respectful to pre- 
serve the trail and to make the 
GMC’s job easier. 

“Leave as little environmental 
impact as possible,” Ketcham 
said. 

Ketcham also recommends 
that St. Michael’s students inter- 
ested in hiking the Long Trail 
take advantage of the Wilderness 
Program and consult the “Long 
Trail Guide,” which can be found 
at www.greenmountainclub.org, 
for additional information about 
possible hikes. 

Todd Wright recommends 
departing from the Mount 
Mansfield or Camels Hump 
regions. He encourages hikers to 
explore new terrain in a safe, 
responsible and informed way. 

“Pick a new place. It’s great 
when it feels like you are finding 
something new,” Wright said. 


For more 
information 
contact: 


The Green Mountain 
Club 
at 244-7037 
www.greenmountain- 
club.org 


or 


Todd Wright 
. at 654-2614. 










Photo by Cate Westberg 
Hiking the Long Trail takes its toll on the trail as well as on hikers. Trail supervisor Peter Ketcham sug- 
gests being respectful and leaving as little environmental impact as possible. The Long Trail stretches 270 
miles across the Green Mountains and is maintained by Ketcham and the Green Mountain Club. 
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Health & Fitness 





St. Michael’s enjoys athletic facilities | 


St. Michael’s emphasizes exercise as integral part of ‘the development of the human person’ 


By Kashina Sylvester 
Staff Writer 


Since the Ross Sports 
Center opened in 1973, St. 
Michael’s has constantly been 
adding to and improving its ath- 
letic facilities for students, facul- 
ty and staff. 

The Ross and Tarrant sports 
centers are two separate build- 
ings comprising the St. Michael’s 
athletic department. 

The Ross Sports Center was 
the first part built and opened on 
July 19, 1973. Before its open- 
ing, St. Michael’s had no athletic 
facilities. The $2.2 million proj- 
ect provided St. Michael’s with a 
swimming pool, locker rooms 
and a home court for sporting 
events that accommodates more 
than 2,000 spectators. The center 
is named for Dr. Vincent C. Ross, 
who gave the largest donation 
toward the construction of the 
facility. 

As the college grew, and with 
it the students’ interests in various 
sports, the Tarrant Center became 
a necessary addition. Tarrant 
opened Oct. 15, 1994. The new 
addition included locker rooms 
and brought outdoor sports 
inside. Indoor tennis courts and 
an elevated track were some of 
the ways St. Michael’s planned to 
combat the long, cold Vermont 
winters. Richard Tarrant, chief 
executive officer of IDX in South 
Burlington, donated most of the 
money for the center and named 
the facility for his parents, 
Jeremiah and Kathleen C. 
Tarrant. 

Together, the buildings offer 


Fitness Center 


Swimming Pool 


Family Hours 


ee ee a Le ee ee ee eee ee eed 


students a broad range of activi- 
ties to keep them fit. 

There is a multi-purpose recre- 
ational area, fitness center, free 
weight room, swimming pool, 
four racquetball courts, a climb- 
ing wall and an indoor track. 

The fitness center is the most 


extensive of all the gym’s 
options. There are weight 
machines, treadmills, _ stair 


climbers, cycling machines, row- 
ing machines and an assortment 
of free weights to choose from. 
Most of the machines have 
instructions posted that explain 
the proper way to use the 
machines and show what part of 
the body it targets. 

The least expensive pieces of 
equipment in the fitness center 


2002-2003 


Track, Tennis Courts, Locker Rooms 


M-Th 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. Fri 8:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Sat 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Sun 1 p.m.-9 p.m. 


M-Th 11 a.m.-3:30 p.m. Fri 6 p.m.-9 p.m. 
Sat 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Sun 1 p.m.-6 p.m. 


are the stationary bicycles, which 
cost $2,500 each. 

The most recent weight 
machines were purchased last 
year. They include a Star Trac 
Elliptical machine and a Body 
Master, which is a combination of 
a bench, standing press and tricep 
curl. ; 

The track is seen by some as a 
means of escape. 

“T don’t allow myself to think 
about my to-do list or about the 
work I have to do afterwards,” 
professor Peter Hope said. 

“T want my workout time to be 
a break and a period of mental 
relaxation.” 


But not all gym partici- 
pation is voluntary. 
“As a member of the women’s 


Ross and Tarrant Sports Center Hours 


M-Th 8:30 a.m.-9:45 p.m. Fri 8:30 a.m.-8:45 p.m. 
Sat 114 a.m.- 7:45 p.m. Sun 1 p.m.-8:45 p.m. 


Fri 5 p.m.-9 p.m. Sat 9 a.m.- 8 p.m. Sun 1 p.m.- 5 p.m. 
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Photo by Luke Hudak 
Members of the Shenandoah Shakespeare Express work out on the fitness center’s stationary bicycles. 


ice hockey team, we are required 
to go to the gym three times a 
week,” sophomore Danielle 
Hicks said. However, she said 
she can see and feel the benefits 
already. 

Some students advise bringing 
along a friend. 

“It’s more motivating to go 
with a friend because you are 
more likely to stay longer and get 
a better workout,” first-year stu- 
dent Anna R. Young said. 

In the dance studio, there are 
a number of non-credit classes 
offered, as well as some artistic 
classes for credit. Cardio kick- 
boxing, floor aerobics and yoga 
are just a few of the extracurricu- 
lar classes offered. They are open 
to the first 30 students and facul- 


STUDENT SALE 


ty to sign up; all that is needed to 
attend is school identification. 
However, these classes are full 
for the semester. The days and 
hours of each class are posted 
outside the door of the studio. 

Another feature of the sports 
center is the pool. It is 25 meters 
long and ranges in depth from 3.5 
feet to a little over 13 feet. 

Facility director Margaret 

Ford said the pool is open unless 
otherwise posted. When the swim 
team or other groups are using 
the pool to practice, lanes are left 
open for general use, Ford said. 
The pool is kept at an average 
temperature of 79-81 degrees, 
and a certified pool operator 
maintains the necessary chemical 
balance daily. 

Athletic equipment such as 
soccer balls, volleyballs, basket- 
balls, squash racquets, pool cues 
and chessboards can be borrowed 
at the control desk with school 
identification. If the equipment is 
needed for longer than a few 
hours, arrangments can be made 
for longer periods. 

St. Michael’s also offers guest 
privileges. For $5, students and 
faculty are allowed to bring one 
guest per day to the gym. These 
hours are offered only on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday. Identifi- 
cation is required at time of pay- 
ment at the front desk. 

With continued additions to St. 
Michael’s exercise facilities, 
surely students and faculty will 
continue to see healty changes in 
their lives. 





5 MONTHS = $179 
ADD TANNING = $279 
(8 Mo Fitness=$269 w/tanning=$399) 
(3 Mo Fitness=$119 w/tanning=$199) 
Or-yr round fitness @$25 a month eft !!! 


Limited Offer $35 reg fee req’d—18 to 22 
Bring F/T Schedule at Registration 


e BEST EQUIPMENT IN THE STATE BY ATLANTIS. 
e ATMOSPHERE . A/C . PRO-DOUND . 
e ALL NEW STATE-OF-THE-ART CARDIO . 





~+** 


e QUINTON TREADMILLS . STAIRMASTERS . ELLIPTICALS . 
e SPINNING . KICKBOX . BOOTCAMP . CORE TRAINING . PI-YO. 
e YOGA. ULTIMATE ABS . SUPPLEMENTS . MASSAGE . SPORTS 
THAI MASSAGE . PERSONAL TRAINING . 
e AND FULL WOLFF TANNING SALON! 
62 Peari Street 
East on Rt. 15, On Rt. next to Radio Shack! 


Minutes from ST. MIKES 
288 . 


fore kel tt At A 
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Arts & Entertainment 





Michael Franti and Spearhead come to Burlington 
Socially conscious lyrics bring new angle to hip-hop 


By Jason Olsen 
Staff Writer 


In December, Mia Sladyk sat 
at a table in Stone Soup in 
Burlington in anticipation of 
meeting Michael Franti, the 
vocalist for the soul-based, funk, 
hip-hop band, Spearhead. 

Sladyk, a talent scout for 
Higher Ground, said the cafii 
door opened and in walked 
Franti, a 35-year-old California 
native, poet and emcee. His thick 
black hair shone white from the 
heavily falling snow outside. 

It was obvious that everyone 
in the restaurant knew who Franti 
was — not surprising considering 
Franti’s appreciation for 
Burlington; he visits often. 

“You have to wear shoes in 
here,” Sladyk recalled a Stone 
Soup employee saying. “I have 
health codes to uphold.” 

She said Franti looked to his 
weather-beaten feet, apologized 
and cautiously tossed a pair of 
equally weather-beaten sandals 
to the floor. He slipped them on 
and greeted Sladyk at the table. 

Franti never wears shoes. 
Not even during a’ snowstorm in 


Kaleidoscopic paintings: 


By Jon-Michael McColgan 
Staff Writer 


Lynn Rupe’s “Kaleidoscope 
paintings,” an art exhibit at the 
Amy E. Tarrant Gallery, opened 
Friday as part of the Flynn Center 
for the Arts in Burlington. 

Rupe has been working on 
the exhibit for the past year. 
Each of the five recent pieces 
took more than a month to cre- 
ate. As Lynn Rupe put it, “They 
were finisheda half hour before 
they went up.” 

The paintings are composed 
‘of multiple wooden panels 5 to 6 
feet tall and 7 to 8 feet wide. 

Each painting is a compila- 
tion of seemingly hundreds of 
image fragments, filled with 
immense amounts of color and 
complexity. 

“T am creating puzzles that 





Photo courtesy of Higher Ground 
Michael Franti of Spearhead. 


Vermont in the middle of 
December. He carries a pair of 
worn sandals for cases like this. 

Sladyk said Franti is one of 
the nicest musicians she has ever 
dealt with. Franti has been with 
Spearhead since 1994. 

The band is Franti’s outlet 
for voicing social concerns, ideas 









Concert 
Information 
mWhere: Higher Ground 


mWhen: Oct. 22 
Doors open at 8 p.m. 





wCost: $20 in advance; 
$22 at the door 


and desires. 

Spearhead’s fall tour will 
showcase tracks from the band’s 
most recent album “Stay 
Human.” 

““Stay Human’ is a land- 
mark listening experience likely 
to be deemed one of the best 
releases of 2001— if not the entire 
uncertain decade looming before 
us,” Timothy White said in a 
May 2001 article in Billboard 
magazine. 

On “Stay Human,” Franti 
speaks out about his views 
regarding the death penalty. “It’s 
absolutely wrong for a govern- 


unique 





Photo by Cate Westberg 


A woman looks at one of Lynn Rupe’s newest paintings. 


have no need to be solved,” Rupe 
said. 

Rupe sees her paintings as 
“a world you look into.” A world 
filled with action, patterns and 
detail. 

The original title of the show 
was “Somewhere To Go, 
Something To Do.” This title con- 
veys the sense of action and the 
idea that the images contain a 
world that can constantly sur- 


prise. 

Peter Francechetti, an artist 
from Kingston, N.Y., described 
Rupe’s paintings as “lyrical and 
engrossing.” He also noted the 
unusual use of colors and layers. 

Denise Wittier, a singer from 
Burlington, enjoyed the exhibit 
for its rhythm and the “windows 
that invite you in” to. the paint- 
ings. 

The art can entrance viewers 


What's the best way to get to Healthy | 


Should I take Lime Kiln to 


Airport, hop on White 


and slide dawn Williston Road? 


Should I fly down 89? 


} Or should I take the Winooski route and cruise up Patchen? 
There are many different roads... 
Is there really only one true path? 


Answer these questions and more.. 
at your next adventure to HEALTHY LIVING 


Si YOUR ONE-STOP NATURAL FOODS MARKET 
NATURAL GROCERIES * ORGANIC PRODUCE * BULK GOODS 


WINES * LOCAL BEERS * 


FROZEN FOODS * BODY CARE 


HOMEOPATHICS * VITES & HERBS * YOGA SUPPLIES pe 
OUR BEAUTIFUL ORGANIC CAFE * SERVING BRUNCH ON SUNDAY [i 


4 Market Street South Burlington VT 05403 


863-2569 * Open Everyday 8am-8pm * 


just Behind Barnes & No 


necsoncenatetontertettasttstniiannennesiess inate seen anencneconciscctmewaeenatemanmnat abeeinebert 


ment to be killing its own peo- 
ple,” Franti told Vivien Goldman 
in Interview magazine. 

The album contains 13 new 
tracks from Spearhead inter- 
spersed with the story of an 
activist who is set to receive the 
death penalty for a murder she 
has likely not committed. 

Since 1994, Franti and 
Spearhead have worked together 
to create a form of funk and soul- 
based hip-hop with socially con- 
scious lyrics. 

The band’s debut album, 
“Home, released on Capitol 
Records in 1994, was one of the 
first hip-hop discs to speak about 
HIV and AIDS. 

To promote “Home,” Franti 
and Spearhead embarked on a 
two-year tour, establishing the 
band’s name and goals. During 
this time Spearhead played with 
Ben Harper, Brand New Heavies, 
The Fugees and Digable Planets. 

In Spearhead, Franti collab- 
orates with Carl Young (bass), 
Dave Shul (guitar), Manas Itiene 
(drums), Kevin Choice (keys) 
and beat-box master Radio 
Active. 

Franti and Spearhead have 


broken away from their music 
label and formed their own in 
order to produce a “boutique” of 
live. recordings, remixes and 
other such material. 

“Boo Boo Wax,” a label 
developed by Spearhead for 
“socially conscious, funky, 
human music,” is Franti’s newest 
venture. 

“Stay Human” is released 
under Six Degrees Records, < 
label that Franti respects basec 
on its mix of world and dance 
music. : 

“When things with our old 
label started to sound something 
like, ‘Hey Michael, why don’t 
you write some stuff like...or bet- 
ter yet, team up with Will Smith,’ 
I knew it was time to part ways 
and do what I had always wanted 
to do,” Franti wrote on the band’s 
Web site, www.spearheadvibra- 
tions.com, concerning the band’s 
separation from Capitol Records. 

Franti_ and Spearhead will 
perform at Higher Ground on 
Tuesday, Oct. 22. Franti will not 
be wearing shoes. 


form of art exhibited 


Exhibit Information 
-mWhere: Amy E. Tarrant 
Gallery (next to the 
Flynn) 


_ wWhen: Every 
Saturday from 114 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 


Cost: Free 


while they attempt to unlock the 
secrets that lie within each piece, 
said Nancy Abbott — Hourigan, 
coordinator of the Amy E. 
Tarrant Gallery. “You don’t even 
notice an hour has passed.” 

Rupe got her start in painting 
while living on a sheep farm with 
her six siblings. Having six 
brothers and sisters can make get- 
ting attention difficult, but paint- 





ing filled that need for Rupe. 
Rupe’s mother was a great 
inspiration for her art. Her moth- 
er encouraged her pursuit of 
painting by framing and display- 
ing her early work. Further 
encouragement came from her 
mother’s friends, who would pur- 
chase and display her paintings im 


.their homes. 


Rupe began her first serious 
work in 1983 when she started to 
paint sheep. Finding subjects was 
easy while living on a sheep farm 
and she garnered some fame as a 
“sheep painter,” a nickname that 
is still around today. 

Rupe described her exhibit 
as a “massive undertaking.” 

“T feel my work on a par- 
ticular piece is complete when I 
feel engaged with it — no longer 
as the painter, but as a viewer,” 
Rupe said. 


Bibum of the Week 


The Les Claypool Frog Brigade 
‘Purple Onion” 


This is the first ever Les Claypool Frog Brigade studio 
recording. “Purple Onion” is lyrically thought provok- 
ing, with light and dark moments throughout. 


Recommended Listenings: 
-Buzzards of Green Hill (featuring Warren Haynes) 
-D’s diner (featuring Fish, Norwood Fisher and 
Connie Marshall) 
' -Lights in the sky 
-Cosmic highway 
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orth the walk 


Enjoying the outside for the first time 


On Saturday, Oct. 5, I did 
something I’d never done in 
more than three years at St. 
Michael's. I took advantage of 
the Vermont outdoors. Two 
friends and I hiked Vermont’s 
Camels Hump Mountain. 

I’ve never been much of an 
outdoors person, and have never 
really been interested in hiking. 
Or, as I like to call it, “walking.” 
I like skiing and fresh air as 
much as the next guy, but I 
always feel like I’m out of my 
element. The only times I’ve 
slept outside have not been on 
purpose. 

But hey, how hard can a hike 
be? It's just walking for, what, a 
little over three miles? Give me a 
break. I'll do it, I said, but it 
sounded pretty boring. I was told 
to prepare to be sore and to bring 
a jacket for when we reach the 
top. Why would I bring a jacket 
if it's 70 degrees out? No thanks, 
I said. 

At 12:30 p.m., Luke, Andy 
and | hopped in the car and took 
the 45 minute trip to Camels 
Hump. Led Zeppelin was blar- 
ing. The red, yellow and green of 
the changing foliage decorated 
the highway and it seemed like 
the perfect day to spend outside. 

We hit the trail at about 
1:30, and it seemed like most 
people were just finishing their 


For the first time in 
three years at St. 
Michael’s, I took 
advantage of the 


Vermont outdoors. 


hike when we were starting ours. 
Let’s get this over with, I 
thought. I almost fell asleep on 
the spot. 

Then it happened. 

Ten minutes in, I finally 
realized that we would be walk- 
ing upwards for the next 2 1/2 
hours. This part had never 





Photo by 


Andy Frohock (left) and Jay London enjoy the view from the top of the mountain. 


the low end 
theory 


By Jay London 
Columns Editor 





crossed my mind. That should 
spice things up a little bit, I 
thought. I then tripped over a 
rock. 

After a half-hour, I was 
ready for a break. The calves 
were getting tight, and I needed a 
sip from my Nalgene, anyway. 
At this point I began to rational- 
ize. It could be a lot worse. I 
could be wearing ski boots. Or 
Rollerblades. 

So we kept walking, and you 
know what? I was enjoying 
myself. The pain in my calves 
had worked its way to my quads, 
and for some reason my back 
started to hurt. And the three of 
us did feel pretty bad when we 
realized that the 60-year-old lady 
who left at about the same time 
was probably at the top of the 


SPRING BREAK 'OF 


cattt 
earned 
wurry. 


SUM SPLASH TOURS 
1.800.426.7710 
WWW. SUNSPLASHTOURS.COM 





Punts! 


goon 


mountain by now. 

That’s embarrassing. No 
way around it. 

We kept walking. The con- 
versation was flowing, and fortu- 
nately I brought about 30 granola 
bars. Who says I wasn’t pre- 
pared? 

By this point, the pain and 
tightness had taken control of 
both legs. These low top sneakers 
didn’t seem to be cutting it. 

After an hour and a half, my 
T-shirt and bandana were cov- 
ered in sweat. The trees shrank 
and the wind screamed. The tem- 
perature plummeted drastically. I 
should have brought a jacket, I 


-guess, 


The old lady we started our 
journey with was on her way 
down now, so we figured we 
were pretty close to the top. Or 
we hoped we were pretty close to 
the top- 

And there we were. Two 
hours and ten minutes after our 
trek began, we had reached our 
destination. The trees were gone 
now and the wind punched us in 
the face. The temperature must 
have dropped 40 degrees. I lost a 
granola bar in the high-speed 
airstream. 

I finally realized what it was 
all about. I looked around. 
Vermont was to my left and Lake 
Champlain and New York State 
to my right. We were literally in 
the clouds. I soaked it all in. 
Every step, every cramp was 
worth the effort. 

Ten minutes later, we were 
on our way down the mountain, 
which is a lot harder than it 
sounds. I came within a half-inch 
of spraining my ankle about 15 
times. Once again, I tripped and 
fell over a rock. 

The sun was on its way to 
setting and the granola bars 
weren’t sufficient anymore. As 
Luke said, “My legs are starting 
to feel like Jell-O.” 

A little after 5 p.m., we’re 
back at the car. Mission accom- 
plished, and the journey worth- 
while. 

Dirty, hungry and tired, we 
headed home. We hadn’t done 
much, but we left with a strange- 
sense of accomplishment. 

Even if we did get lapped by 
an old lady. 


Columns editor Jay London 
writes The Low End Theory 
weekly for The Defender. 


The fidvice Guru 


Love problems? Car trouble? Have a question? Each week, the 
Defender’s resident advice expert, The Advice Guru, has the answers. 


Advice Guru, 


I was wondering if you 
could help me out. Last night I 
was at a party in the 200s and 
everyone was playing a game 
called “Flip Cup.” This is a new 
game to me and | do not work 
well under pressure. Everyone 
was getting really competitive 
and my team was yelling at me 
because I do not have a great 
“flipping techinique.” A senior 
girl kept laughing in my face and 
told me I needed to get a life. 
Then, to make matters worse, | 
flipped the cup so high that I hit 


the boy I was crushing on in the . 


face! Do you have any strategies 
for this flipping game that seems 
to be the craze of St. Michael’s 
College? 


- Flipping Out in Lyons Hall 
Flipping Out, 


Don’t be upset. It’s a terrible 
thing when what should be a 
friendly game between class- 
mates turns into a competitive 
war. 

“Flip Cup” is a game with 
the objective of filling your glass 
with soda, finishing it and suc- 
cessfully flipping it upside down 
without tipping it over. 

The trick ‘is simple. Instead 
of using the whole hand or four 
fingers to flip the cup, use only 
your middle finger. This will pro- 
vide just enough power to flip it 
over, yet not enough strength for 
it to fall on its side. Try it out 
next time. 

As for your crush, I don’t 
think he’s upset at all. You sound 
like a wonderful person. And as 
for the obnoxious senior girl, 
she’s probably just jealous of 
your beauty. 


Advice Guru, 


This past weekend, my 
roommates were all home for the 
night so we locked the doors as 
we normally do. We were awok- 
en at 3 a.m. to sounds of someone 
trying to break our door down. 
One of our roommates wanted to 
call security or the Colchester 
police. After a few minutes of 
violent pounding we realized 
that the person knocking on our 
door was actually one of our 
roommates who left to have a 
cigarette. When we let her in, she 
screamed at us, saying our 
actions of locking her out were 
completely ridiculous. We felt 
we were just protecting our- 
selves. Now there is tension in 
the house. Can you help us 
resolve this conflict? 


-Tense in the 200s 
Tense, 


I am very sad to hear about 
your situation. As in all relation- 
ships, communication is the key. 
The four of you need to sit down 
and listen to each other’s side of 
the story, because there are valid 
points from both sides. 

I’m sure your roommate is 
thankful for the precautions © 
you’ve taken to ensure the safety 
of your townhouse, even though 
she was inconvenienced this 
time. 

You could also remind her to 
take her keys with her if she will 
be going out that late at night. 
Maybe even urge her to quit 
smoking, as most doctors have 
stated that smoking leads to lung 
cancer. 

Either way, communication 
between both parties is essential. 
But always remember: safety 
first. 


To write to the Advice Guru, e-mail him at defender@smcvt.edu 
or drop him a line at mailbox 284. The Advice Guru tries his 
absolute best to answer any questions asked. _ 


“Why should I have to work for ever} 


It’s like saying I don’t deserve it. : 


- Calvin, as told to Hobbes 





WWPYV 88.7 
Can Ariss show of the week 


Name: Midnight Marauders 
Time: Monday nights from midnight to 2 a.m. 


DJ: Matt McInnis ’03 and Dan Neville ’03 
Featuring: De La Soul, Common, Hieroglyphics, Del The Funky 
Homosapien and various other artists 
Distinct Style: Hip-Hop based with a jazzy-techno feel 
Why You Should Listen: “Sleep is overrated and Monday night is 
the best night to put on the radio.” 
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_ Arrested in Washington, D.C. 


St. Michael’s faculty member details his weekend at protests in the nation’s capital 





by Andrew Simon 
Guest Faculty Columnist 


The is a timeline of events 
describing modern languages 
instructor Andrew Simon’s expe- 
riences during a recent weekend 
in Washington, D.C. 


On September 26, I went to 

Washington D.C. in response to a 
call to protest the IMF/World 
Bank meeting but also to demon- 
strate our opposition to the inva- 
sion of Iraq. Our large group, 75 
activists from around North 
America, left from Washington’s 
Dupont Circle early Friday 
morning, marching down the 
sidewalk, dancing, drumming, 
singing, and handing out leaflets 
to people on their way to work. 
Police in riot gear were 
_ everywhere. Near the corner of 
Connecticut and F, they blocked 
our sidewalk and surrounded us 
from the other side. We were 
trapped. It was announced that 
_we were being arrested for “fail- 
ure to obey a police officer,” 
though the order we had dis- 
obeyed was unclear. It was clear 
to all arrested that the police had 
decided on a strategy of sweeping 
the streets of all demonstrators 
and holding us until after the 
march the following day. 

At 10 p.m. Saturday, | was 
released, the charge against me 
dropped because the police said 
they had “lost my paperwork.” It 
looked to me like the judges just 
got tired. Many others in my 
group got trial dates for 
November and December. 

_ The press accounts (includ- 
_ ing The Defender, Oct. 2) largely 
echoed the official story of “pro- 
testor clashes” and “disorderly 
conduct.” I witnessed a systemat- 
ic effort to suppress legitimate, 
- peaceful dissent. Most of the 300- 
400 people arrested at Freedom 
Plaza had assembled for a “Drum 
Against the War” gathering and 
were picked up just for being 
there. A rather dazed gray-haired 
man sitting on a bench having 
coffee before work was also 
arrested. There may indeed have 
been, as reported, one demonstra- 
tor who threw a brick through the 
Citibank building, though you 
never know whether this was an 
agent provocateur from the 
police. What happened in D.C. 
_ last weekend was an official deci- 
sion.to narrow the options. for 
expressing political opinions in 
our country. 

Friday 4 p.m.: I am on a 
police bus where we have been 
held since our arrest at 9 a.m. 
After ee out of f my plastic 
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handcuffs, 1 am hidden behind 
the seat talking on a cell phone 
with Luke Albee, chief of staff at 
Vermont Sen. Patrick Leahy’s 
office, informing him of our situ- 
ation. I remind him that the 
important part is that the senator 
realize the necessity to block the 
upcoming war resolution. Can I 
reach him tomorrow (Saturday) 
to give him an update? He tells 
me the senator will be out of town 
at a football game with his son. 
Already, after only seven hours in 
custody, this seems impossibly 
free, giddily frivolous. 

“Well, enjoy the game,” I 
say. 

Saturday 5 a.m.: I have 
been sleeping on the floor in a 
holding cell at the downtown 
Metropolitan Police station, using 
my shoe as a pillow. I am awak- 
ened by lots of young men shuf- 
fling into the cell, hands cuffed 
behind them, suddenly filling the 
space with sweaty, sleepy bodies. 

As I wake up, I realize that a 
brown bag has been dropped near 
my head, a bologna sandwich on 
white bread with a juice box. I 
ask the handcuffed young man 
with short hair and an Oscar 
Romero T-shirt standing next to 
me if he is hungry. He says he 
hasn't eaten for a day. I feed him 
pieces of the sandwich that he 
eats like a ravenous baby bird. 
Between gulps, he talks about 
being held in the gym at the D.C. 
Police Academy, one hand bound 
to one foot, since his arrest the 
previous morning as the police 
swept through the Drum Against 
the War gathering at Freedom 
Plaza. 

Saturday 9:30 a.m.: We are 
sitting in a hot bus, hands bound 
behind us, waiting to be trans- 


. ported to the D.C. Courthouse a 


few blocks away. This one is an 
old school bus, converted for 
police use with an armored grat- 
ing all around the inside. Besides 
the five other men from my 
group, the bus is filled with 
young anarchists who yell insults 
out at the police and U.S. 
Marshals. 

As we pull away, someone 
Starts singing, “We all live in a 
military state” to the tune of the 
Beatles’ “Yellow Submarine.” 
The song gets louder as everyone 
joins in. Looking out the window 
at the heavily armed police teams 
on each corner, the song seems 
eerily, perversely accurate. 

We arrive at Judiciary 
Square, the song still raucously 
rocking the bus, and head down 
to the sub-basement parking to be 
unloaded and strip-searched. At 
the guard booth on the way in, 
the policeman on duty raises his 
fist in a solidarity salute. 

Saturday 9 p.m.: We are in 
a big holding cell, having spent 


the whole day moving from one — 


cell to the other. There are only 
15 men left now, many having 
already been processed by the 
court. We are all tired to the point 
of goofiness. There has been no 
food all day since the bologna 


We were stuck in a 
big holding cell, 
having spent the 

whole day moving 

from one cell to the 
other. 


sandwich. 

Verbal abuse by USS. 
Marshals, cell meetings about jail 
solidarity, and uncertainty about 
our release dominated our day. 

Suddenly, John, a homeless 
activist with a bushy beard, starts 
doing a soundless tap dance, his 
big boots without laces flopping 
as he shuffles. I say, “Talent 
Show!” Next up is a young anar- 
chist with green hair who demon- 
strates how far he can blow 
rolled-up toilet paper out of his 
nostrils. Matt, a culinary arts stu- 
dent, does a version of “Officer 
Krupke” from “West Side Story.” 
Maoro, from Milwaukee, shows 
off his cartwheels. The guards are 





tired too, and don’t seem to care 
anymore. Feather and I give a 
performance of the blues song we 
have been composing all day 
called “The Armored: School 
Bus.” A surveillance camera is 
trained on the cell. Presumably 
someone is being entertained. 
Saturday 10 p.m.: I walk 
out the maze of corridors at the 
courthouse into the free air. I look 
up and see the starry sky, which 
looks miraculous to me after two 
days of constant electric lighting 
and artificial air. A support per- 
son leads me across the street 
where others have gathered, 
offers me a granola bar and some 
water. Double lines of police offi- 
cers have assembled near the lit- 
tle park and seem to be preparing 
for another sweep. It’s time for 
me to pick up my bag, shoelaces 
and belt at the precinct station 
and go get some sleep. I'll let the 
others face down the police this 
time. On the walk over from the 
courthouse, I stop to plant a kiss 





oMigit Shing aiding season pase 


on the statue of a lion in a park. I 
realize it's a memorial to law 
enforcement officers killed in the 
line of duty. I salute all those who 
really stand for peace and justice 
and, tears in my eyes, look up 
again into the starry sky. 

We are facing a period of 
transition in our country and our 
planet. Quieter forms of express- 
ing opinions, such as discussions 
on campus, letters to the editor, 
and calling our Congress people, 
will have to be supplemented by 
noisier ones like demonstrations 
and non violent civil disobedi- 
ence. Inform yourself about cur- 
rent events and get active. 
Awareness and participation are 
crucial to the future. 


Andrew Simon has been an 
instructor in the St. Michael’s 
modern languages department 
for seven years, and has taught 
for 20. 
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Calendar 





WEDNESDAY 
October 9 


Music 

The Tragically Hip with spe- 
cial guest Sam Roberts: 8 p.m. 
at Memorial Auditorium in 
Burlington. Tickets are $41.53. 
863-5966 

The Big Wu: Doors open at 8 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
$10 the day of the show. 654- 
8888. 

Lecture 

Greg Delanty, an acclaimed 
poet and St. Michael’s English 
professor, will read from his lat- 
est book, “The Blind Stitch,” at 
7 p.m. in the Farrell room. 
William Murphy, a 
Northwestern University and St. 
Michael’s alumnus, will speak 
on the topic of “Culture and 
Politics of Child Soldier 
Violence: Cases of Liberia and 
Sierra Leone, West Africa.” The 
talk begins at 7 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. Free. 
Bridging Campus and 
Community: A discussion on 
bridging the gap between “town 
and gown” with Mildred Ruiz 
and Steven Stapp at 7 p.m. in 
Alliot. Free. 


THURSDAY 
October 10 


Music 
Deep Banana Blackout: Doors 
open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. After its 2002 tour is 
complete, Deep Banana 
Blackout will go on an extended 
leave from touring. Tickets are 
$15 in advance and $17 the day 
of the show. 654-8888. 18+ 
Open Mic performance with 
Mildred Ruiz, Steven Stapp 
and Galen: 7 p.m. in Alliot. All 
are invited to read or perform 
their own poetry. Ruiz and 
Stapp are from the Bronx band 
Universes. Their group will be 
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The Moscow Orchestra will perform with pianist Olga Kern at the Flynn Center on Friday at 8 p.m. 


appearing at the Flynn Theater 
in December. October 10 they 
will mainly be the master of cer- 
monies. 

Lecture 

Elaine Penn, a motivational 
speaker, will give a talk on 
diversity at 7:30 p.m. in Ross 
Sports Center. Penn uses a com- 
bination of music and energy to 
connect with the audience. 
Film 

A film on Cesar Chavez’s life 
and legacy will be shown in 
honor of Hispanic and Latin 
American Heritage month at 6 
p.m. in St. Edmund’s Room 113. 


FRIDAY 
October 11 


Music 

Moscow Chamber Orchestra 
with pianist Olga Kern: 8 p.m. 
at the Flynn Center in 
Burlington. Tickets are $28. 
863-5966 

Donna the Buffalo: This folk- 
rock band of six was formed in 
1987 in Ithaca, N.Y. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. at Higher 
Ground. Tickets are $15. 654- 


‘Red Dragon’ gives 


A cast of big-time actors share the screen and work together well; putting aside their egos 


By Alex Abrami 
Calendar Editor 


“Red Dragon,” the prequel 
to “Silence of the Lambs” (1991) 
and “Hannibal” (2001), is a 
remake of “Manhunter” (1986). 
Thomas Harris, the author of 
“Lambs” and “Red Dragon,” 


should be pleased with this new ~ 


installment. 

The movie begins with Dr. 
Hannibal Lecter (Anthony 
Hopkins) enjoying a night out at 
the symphony. Lecter, among the 
social elites and one of the top 
psychologists in his field, is help- 
ing FBI investigator Will Graham 
(Edward Norton) with a serial 
crime involving cannibalism. 
Graham figures out that Lecter is 
the suspect. In the struggle to 
arrest him, the two men stab each 
other. Both recover, but 


Graham’s understanding of how a 
serial killer’s mind works dam- 
ages his psyche. He can figure 
out what they are thinking 
through his imagination. This is 
too much for Graham, who with a 
wife and young child, decides to 
retire from the FBI and move to 
Florida. Meanwhile, Lecter is 
locked away for life. 
Fast-forward several years. 
Graham’s old boss Jack Crawford 
(Harvey Keitel) asks him to help 
out on a new case involving a 
serial killer. Graham is reluctant 
to join the team, but after hearing 
what this new serial killer is 
doing to families, he feels that he 
must help. The new killer is 
called the “Tooth Fairy” because 
he leaves unusual bite marks on 
his victims. The Tooth Fairy has 
already killed two families in 
separate states, but both on nights 


8888. 18+ 

Theater 

Sandglass Theater: “One Way 
Street.” Eric Bass and his pup- 
petry theater company perform 
their act at 8 p.m. in the 
FlynnSpace in Burlington. 
Tickets are $18.50 for adults and 
$13.50 for students. 863-5966 


SATURDAY 
October 12 


Music 

La Selection Perfecta, a salsa 
orchestra led by Harold Cruz: 
8 p.m. at Higher Ground. Free 


salsa and merengue lessons will ~ 


be given. Tickets are $13. 654- 
8888. 18+ 

The Prayer House Mission 
Choir and the Bluegrass 
Gospel Project choir: 7 p.m. at 
Unitarian Church in Burlington. 
Tickets are $15. 

Theater 

Sandglass Theater: “One Way 
Street.” Eric Bass and his pup- 
petry theater company perform 
their act at 8 p.m. in the 
FlynnSpace in Burlington. 
Tickets are $18.50 for adults and 


Film Review 


$13.50 for students. 
Art 


Amy E. Tarrant Gallery: Lynn 
Rupe’s paintings will be on dis- 
play from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 
the Flynn Center. Her work will 
be on display every Saturday 
until Oct. 28. 863-5966 

Class 

Sandglass Theater: “The Soul 
of the Puppet.” Eric Bass 
teaches a,class on how to use a 
puppet and an overview of the 
puppet design. Class starts at 11 
a.m. to 1:30 p.m. at the Chase 
Dance Studio. Class limit: 20 


people. Cost: $25. 


SUNDAY 


October 13 


Music 

Jerry Douglas was a featured 
performer on the soundtrack for 
the movie “O, Brother Where 
Art Thou?” He will perform at 
7 p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $18 in advance and $20 the 
day of the show. 654-8888. 18+ 


Film 
“Before Reggie Hit the Town:” 
A film about African culture and 


music in Jamaica before reggae. 
2 p.m. at the Robert Fleming 
Museum in Burlington. 


MONDAY 
October 14. 


Music 

Jello Biafra will give a spoken 
word performance at 8 p.m. at 
Higher Ground. Doors open at 7 
p.m. Tickets are $10 and it is a 
seated show. 


TUESDAY 
October 15 


Film 

“The Prophecy,’ a 75-minute 
ski and snowboard film, will be 
presented at 7 p.m. and 10 p.m. 
at Higher Ground. Tickets are 
$8 in advance and $10 the day 
of the show. Doors open at 6 
p.m. for the first screening. The 
doors open at 9 p.m. for the sec- 
ond screening, which is an 18+ 
show. 


WEDNESDAY 
October 16 


Music 

Theater 

The Vermont Stage Company 
presents “Sylvia.” The show 
begins at 7:30 p.m. in the ; 
FlynnSpace. Tickets are $25 for 
ages 35 and up and $19 for 
under 35. 863-5966. 

The Samples: Doors open at 7 
p.m. at Higher Ground. Tickets 
are $15. 654-8888. 18+ 


To have your item printed in the 





audience disturbing suspense 


with a full moon. Graham tries to 
figure out when he will strike 
again and why. Graham comes to 
realize that the Tooth Fairy is 
worshipping a painting called 
“The Red Dragon” after he 
leaves a mark of the red dragon 
at one family’s home. 

This is where Lecter comes 
into play. As in “Lambs,” Lecter 
helps an FBI investigator solve a 
serial crime. Lecter uses the 
same riddles and sarcastic humor 
he used in “Lambs,” only this 
time he doesn’t adore Graham as 
he did Jodie Foster’s character. 

_ Francis Dolarhyde (Ralph 


Fiennes) is the Tooth Fairy. ° 


Dolarhyde was abused as a child 
by his grandmother and virtually 
turned into a monster. Yet, there 
is a sensitive side of Dolarhyde 
that tries to combat his evil side. 
Reba McClane (Emily Watson), a 


blind woman, uncovers the softer 
side of Dolarhyde. She can’t see 
Dolarhyde’s scarred face and he 
likes that. As their relationship 
grows, Graham is getting closer 
to figuring out the identity of the 
Tooth Fairy with help from 
Lecter. This sets up a suspenseful 
ending with the usual twist seen 
in the other movies. 


Brett Ratner, director of the - 


“Rush Hour” movies and “Money 
Talks,” takes on a different genre 
with “Red Dragon” and does sur- 
prisingly well. Each scene is 
carefully done and the startling 
background music gives the audi- 
ence a shiver. However, this 
movie isn’t as gruesome or vio- 
lent as “Lambs” or “Hannibal.” It 
contains the typical stabbing, bit- 
ing and a whole lot of blood, but 
the movie relies more on the act- 
ing and dialogue between the 


characters. Once again, Hopkins 


plays Lecter perfectly. The chats — 


between him and Graham are — 


well-thought- out and essential to 
the movie’s greatness. 

Fiennes, an actor from such- 
movies as “The English Patient” 
and “The End of the Affair,” 
seems out of place at first, but he 
delivers a solid performance that 
is both convincing and unsettling. 
Watson’s role as the blind woman 
is a surprise success as well. The 
audience can only cringe at see- 
ing her just inches away from a 


serial killer, only to settle him © 


down to a gentle, soft-spoken 
monster. 

The “Red Dragon” is rated 
R. for profanity, violence and 
some nudity. 
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Junior 
Major: English and Education 


Home: Norfolk, Mass. 


High school: King Philip 
Regional 


_ Started playing: My freshman 
_ year of high school. 


| Favorite high school 
_ tennis memory: Winning all my 
_ matches in one season and the 


hy SMC: I wanted a small lib- 
arts college where I could ski. 


Major League Baseball 
received heavy criticism this 
summer for the use of steroids by 
its players. The drugs are dan- 
gerous, yet athletes continue to 
use them to gain an advantage 
over their opponents. 

“There are corticosteroids 
and anabolic steroids,” said direc- 
tor of health services Susan 
Jacques. “Corticosteroids are 
used to treat inflammatory dis- 
eases such as rheumatoid arthritis 
and asthma,” she said. 

Jacques noted that the 
steroids an athlete would take 
are different. 





Athlete of the Week: 
Courtney Murphy, Tennis 





Team strength: We have a lot of 
depth. 


Steroids: All the rage? 


Anabolic steroids are illegal and banned by the NCAA 


By Greg Smith 
Sports Editor 


“Anabolic steroids are deriva- 
tives of testosterone and are asso- 
ciated with increased muscle size 
and strength,” Jacques said. 

Non-medical use of anabolic 
steroids is illegal and they are on 
the NCAA list of banned sub- 
stances. 

“If an athlete tests positive 
they would be ineligible for 
NCAA competition for one full 
calendar year,” said athletic 
director Geri Knortz. 

Knortz said she is unaware of 
any St. Michael’s athletes who 
have tested positive. 



































“There is 
random testing at NCAA 
Championship events,” Knortz 
said. “Our field hockey team had 
several players tested two years 
ago at the NCAA Division II 
Semifinals.” 

Jacques said there are many 
dangerous effects of using the 
drugs. 

“Increased acne, high blood 
pressure, liver damage, cancers, 
stroke, increased risk of blood 
clots, baldness and diarrhea are 
all possible,” Jacques said. 

Anabolic steroids increase 
the amount of testosterone in the 
body. 

“For men, side effects may 
also include 










Best SMC memory: The team 
going undefeated last season. 





In your free time: I run, ski and 
hang out with my friends. 






Plans for after 
graduation: I am not sure yet, 
but hopefully I will travel. 








Hopes for this season: To win 
the rest of our matches this year. 







Favorite food: Ice cream. 





Favorite TV show: “Everybody 
Loves Raymond.” 






reduced sperm count, impotence, 
increased nipple and breast size 
and decreased testicular size,” 
Jacques said. “In women, specif- 
ic side effects include reduced 
breast size, increased facial hair 
and deepened voice.” 

The athletic department 
addresses the issue at a meeting 
with athletes in the fall. 

“The trainers, assistant direc- 
tors and director of the athletic 
department are all very know- 
ledgeable about steroids and their 
misuses, ” Jacques said. 

Bernie Cieplicki, the men’s 
basketball assistant coach, said 
that steroids are discussed and the 
team knows to avoid them. 

Senior Adam Johnson said he 
feels the health risks are much too 
dangerous. 

“T would never take steroids, 
because the rewards are not 
worth the consequences,” said 
Johnson, who plays varsity 
basketball. 

Men’s hockey player Chris 


* Gross has never considered using 


the drugs to gain strength and 
speed. 

“I would never use any 
steroids or supplements,” Gross 
said. “I have no clue where to 
find them and I would not use 
them even if they were legal,” he 
said. 

First-year student and base- 
ball player Kevin Koscso said 
that steroid use at his high school 
was common. 

“T know a lot of guys who 
use steroids and they got big 
fast,’ Koscso said. “Steroids 
were very accessible, but I never 
considered using them,” he said. 
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Tack of the Irish 


Notre Dame football undefeated 


Notre Dame football is back, 
and I couldn’t be happier. After 
struggling to compete for nearly 
a decade, the “Fighting Irish” 
have returned. 

Notre Dame is off to a bril- 
liant 5-0 start, its best since 1993, 
the last time it was a national 
championship contender. It has 
been the best story of the college 
football season. 

The Irish 
resurgence 
has been 
remarkable, 
considering it 
has defeated 
Maryland, 





Pau tad, Wes; Gara 
wate: SMITH, 
Michigan, 
. : Sports 
Michigan 
EDITOR 


State and now 
Stanford. The 
gold and blue have thrust them- 
selves into the national spotlight 
once again. 

Move over, Florida State. 
Watch out, Miami. The Irish are 
for real. 

The Irish have vaulted to 
No. 4 in the Bowl Championship 
Rankings and become the great- 
est story of the season. 

The biggest reason for the 
dramatic change is head coach 
Tyrone Willingham, who left 
Stanford to accept the premier 
position in college football. 
Willingham is the university’s 
first black coach and one of only 
four black head coaches among 
the 117 Division I programs. 

Willingham has breathed 
life into a program that was 
dreadful less than a year ago. 
The Golden Dome was tarnished 
after last season’s 5-6 record and 
the fiasco involving with the hir- 
ing and firing of George O’ Leary 
for his resume blunders. 

Willingham has been the 
savior that Notre Dame needed. 
He has brought it back to 
respectability and has the team 
only four wins away from a BCS 
at-large bid. There is a possibili- 
ty that the Fighting Irish could be 
playing in the Orange or Sugar 
Bowl come January. 

The fact that the university 
is able to compete is remarkable. 
Notre Dame has some of the 
highest academic standards in the 
nation and is very selective with 
who may enroll. It does not have 
the liberties that schools like 
Nebraska, Colorado or Tennessee 
have. It is difficult to recruit, and 
that puts the team at a disadvan- 
tage before it even takes the 
field. 

With their success this sea- 
son they have began to attract 
some of the most highly touted 


There is something 
spiritual about the 
Fighting Irish on 
national television 
and 81,000 fans danc- 
ing like leprechauns. 


players in the country. High- 
schoolers are now adding Notre 
Dame to their list of college vis- 
its. 

Ninety percent of the ath- 
letes graduate, while other 
schools experience a mass exodus 
of players to the professional 
drafts. Not only can the Irish 
play, they hit the books hard, too. 
These aren’t your typical jocks. 

Willingham has changed all 
that. He has put his faith in quar- 
terback Carlyle Holiday and has 
not been disappointed. While 
Holiday has been far from spec- 
tacular, he has played through an 
injury to his non-throwing shoul- 
der. Unfortunately, he was 
unable to start against Stanford 
last weekend, but he was barely 
missed. 

This weekend’s convincing 
31-7 victory over Stanford was 
especially meaningful for 
Willingham. The always serious 
coach could be seen cracking a 
smile as the clock ticked down. 
After the game he modestly said 
the win was important for the 
team, but you can’t help but 
cheer for him. 

Willingham has defeated his 
former team and alma mater 
Michigan State this season. 

The old smash-mouth game 
plan has been discarded and a 
West Coast offense has reinvigo- 
rated the team. The swarming 
defense has been causing 
headaches for opponents and has 
made several interceptions late in 
the game to preserve the wins. 
They have found ways to win 
and developed confidence in 
themselves. 

Notre Dame is where foot- 
ball is at its finest. There is so 
much tradition. The program’s 
storied history includes Joe 
Montana, Knute Rockne and the 
USC rivalry. 

There is something spiritual 
about the Fighting Irish on 
national television and 81,000 
fans dancing like leprechauns. 

Saturday afternoons are 
meant for college football, and 
Notre Dame has returned to 
glory. The boys in blue and gold 
are making noise and it is time to 
take notice. South Bend, Ind., is 
once again football heaven. 
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Scoreboard 


Women’s Soccer 

(8-3-1, 4-3-1 NE-10) 

10/6 SMC 1 
Assumption 1 


10/9 vs. Merrimack at 
3:30 p.m. 


Men’s Soccer 

(2-4-4, 1-4-3 NE-10) 

10/5 SMC |] 
Bentley 0 


10 
at 


11 at Assumption 
3:30 p.m. 

Field Hockey 
(9-3, 6-1 NE-10) 
10/5 SMC 0 
Stonehill 1 


10/9 at New England 
College at 3:30 p.m. 


“i 
Women’s Tennis 
(8-2, 6-2 NE-10) 
10/5 SMC 5 

St. Anselm 4 


10/12 vs. Pace 
at | p.m. 


Cross Country 

10/4 Vermont State Meet 
hosted by St. Michael’s 
women - 2nd/6 teams 

men - 3rd/5 teams 


10/18 University of 
Vermont. TBA 


Women’s Volleyball 
(8-7, 2-4 NE-10) 

10/5. SMC 3 

So. Connecticut State 0 


SMC 0 
Pace 3 


10/12 vs. Assumption and 


AIC at 1/3:30 p.m. 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654-2SMC 








Cross country hits its stride 


Coaches Kimball and Connelly have teams running well 


By Jamie Kujawa 
Staff Writer 


This fall has been a rebuild- 
ing year for the men’s and 
women’s cross country teams. 
Both welcome back new coaches 
from last season and expect 
improvements from last year. 

The men’s team is coached 
by Joe Connelly, a 1987 St. 
Michael’s alumnus, who has run 
more than 20 marathons and 
competed in the U.S. Triathlon 
Series. 

St. Michael’s alumnus and 
long-time assistant coach for 
UVM Larry Kimball coaches the 
women’s team. 

Connelly and Kimball expe- 
rienced a “feeling out year” in 
their first season but look forward 
to strong finishes this season. 
Both coaches are impressed with 
their teams and are looking for- 
ward to the states and NE-10s. 


Men 


The men’s team got off to a 
rocky start this season. 

“Junior Drew Best, the top 
runner on the team, was injured 
after the first meet and is out for 
the season,” Connelly said. 

The team graduated six of 
their core runners last year and 
went from an experienced team 
to a young team, including four 
first-years and four juniors. 

“Some great times were 
recorded at St. Lawrence two 
weekends ago,” Connelly said. 
“For the first time this season, six 
out of the eight competing men 
ran under 30 minutes in their 
races.” 

Junior captain Dave Balint 
also was impressed with the 
times, despite the seventh-place 
finish out of eight teams. 

“Based on the results, we’re 
looking to do some good stuff at 
states,” Balint said. 

The team is very optimistic. 

“This season has been a huge 
rebuilding year,” Balint said. 

Best agreed with his team- 
mate on the quality of this year’s 
team. 

“There is more talent and 
density this year than last,” Best 
said. 

Balint noticed the amount of 
progress that has been made since 
he started running for St. 
Michael’s three seasons ago. 

“We lacked a coach who 
knows a lot about running,” 
Balint said of his first season. 












Women’s Team Results 


Team Points 
1. Middlebury 15 
2. St. Michael’s 59 
3. Lyndon State 80 
4. Norwich 104 
5. Castleton State 147 
6. Johnson State Inc 
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St. Michael’s sophomore Katie Collins stays ahead of the competition at 
the 2002 Vermont Cross Country Intercollegiate Championships on Oct. 
4. Collins finished 34th at the meet, which was held at the Champlain 


Valley Fairgrounds. 
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Senior Courtney Kelley finishes strong at the Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds. The women’s team came in second and the St. Michael’s 
men came in third. Middlebury swept both team competitions. 


“Coach Connelly is a workaholic 
and he supports the team.” 

Since last season, the team 
requested that they train harder, 
and Connelly appreciates the 
feedback from his runners. 

Connelly said he believes in 
a hands-on technique, which is 
why he runs with his team each 
practice. 

The team looks forward to 
the rest of the season. The invita- 
tional meets are done for the year 
and the runners will start to run 


St. Michael’s Individual 
(top 6 runners) 
Name Place 


Lynn McConnell 9 


Kim Fahner 12 

Rachel Russo 14 

Courtney Kelley 19 

Kristin Dinsbach 20 

Catherine Lecuyer 21 
ioe. 


more seriously at states and NE- 
10s. They have a feel for the 
courses and the competitions, 
Connelly said. 

Connelly is relying on his top 
runners, including Balint, junior 
Tim Milenkevich and first-year 
students Paul Wagner, Lionel 
Welch and Pat McGrath to con- 
tinue to lead the team. 

“Things are set up well for 
the championship meets,” 
Connelly said. “It’s a young 
team, and anything can happen.” 


2002 Vermont Cross Country Intercollegiate Championshi ds 


Men’s Team Results 
Team Points 
1. Middlebury 18 
2. Lyndon State 45 
3. St. Michael’s 93 
4. Norwich 127 
5. Castleton 132 


Connelly looks forward to 
working with the same group of 
athletes next season. 

Women 

The women’s team has got- 
ten off to a great start this year. 
Senior captain Courtney Kelley 
and junior Kristen Dinsbach 
agree with coach Kimball that 


the team is stronger than last 


year. 


“Countless things are bet- — 


ter,’ Kimball said. 

The team is bigger with 19 
runners and the top five are more 
solid than last season Kimball 
said. 

“The team has a good shot at 
being better than last year,” 


_ Kimball said. 


“The team is more competi- 
tive and has progressed since last 
season, Dinsbach said. 

“I am impressed with how 


everyone is doing this year,” 


Dinsbach said. 

The team has five front-run- 
ners, including Kelley, seniors 
Lynn McConnell and _ Rachel 
Russo, Dinsbach and _ first-year 
Kim Fahner. 

“Kelley is running much bet- 
ter this year,” Kimball said. 

The team trains every day 
except Mondays. Tuesday and 
Thursday they do interval runs 
and Wednesday and Sunday are 
the long runs, when the team will 
run for over an hour and up to 
eight miles. Saturdays are race 
days. 


3 


“Friday is spent getting 4 


ready for the meets,” Kelley said. 

Kimball has also brought in 
postgraduates who are training 
for marathons to offer their assis- 
tance to the younger runners. 

Kelley expects to finish sec- 
ond at states and second or third 
at NE-10s. 


Kimball would like a top : 


five finish in the conference for 
his team and a top six at 
Regionals in November. His 
long-term goals are to win the 
conference by 2004, when St. 
Michael’s hosts the meet. 

Both coaches are looking to 
make running a lifetime sport for 
their athletes. 


Connelly said he hopes that _. 


everyone on his team will contin- 
ue to run after college and main- 
tain the desire and motivation to 
train. . 

“I want this to be fun for 
them, so they will enjoy running 
after college,” Kimball said. 





St. Michael’s Indiv : 
(top 6 runners) 
Name _—-_-- Place 
Paul Wagner 19°? 
Tim Milenkevich 24 — 
Dave Balint 25. 
Blake Anderson 27 
Patrick McGrath 28 
Lionel Welch pee 
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